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George V. Denny, Jr., Moderator 


Should We Have Universal Military Training 
After the War? 


Announcer: 

The Reader's Digest, America’s 
most widely read magazine, wel- 
comes you to another exciting ses- 
sion of America’s Town Meeting, 
the program that gives both sides 
of issues affecting your life and 
mine. 

Tonight, the noted radio com- 
mentator, H. V. Kaltenborn, will 
be your guest moderator as four 
authorities clash over a question 
vital to the future of your sons 
and their sons, “Should We Have 
Universal Military Training After 
the War?” 

Now, to open this important 
discussion, The Reader's Digest 
and America’s Town Meeting bring 
you Mr. H. V. Kaltenborn, author 
of the popular book, Europe Now, 
a first hand report. Mr. Kalten- 
born. (Applause.) 


Moderator Kaltenborn: 

Good evening, everybody. Twice 
in this century America has been 
drawn into the whirlpool of a 
world-wide war. Twice we have 


been granted God-given time to 
prepare while our Allies bore the 
brunt of enemy attack, Twice we 
had time to turn our coal and iron 
into guns and ships, time to turn 
soft civilians into tough soldiers. 

But if war should come again, 
will there be time? Oceans are 
no longer protective moats. Buzz 
bombs ‘and jet-propelled planes 
will cross oceans with the speed 
of sound. Yet, there are many 
who say that world organization 
under the San Francisco Charter 
is here—that there never need be 
another world war. They even 
ask, if war continues to threaten 
the world, will universal military 
training advance or retard that 
threat? 

Only today the Congressional 
Committee voted for military train- 
ing for our youth. Tonight, here 
in historic Town Hall in New 
York City, on top of the news, as 
Town Hall always is, we have four 
outstanding experts who will dis- 
cuss the important question, 


-“Should We Have Universal Mili- 
tary Training After the War?” 

Burgess Meredith, film star and 
former captain in the United States 
Army Air Force, whom I admired 
the other day in the part of be- 
loved war correspondent, Ernie 
Pyle, in the new movie, “GI Joe,” 
says, “Yes.” That’s what Dr. Ed- 
ward C. Elliott, president of Pur- 
due University, joins him in saying, 
and in demanding universal train- 
ing. 

On the other side, Dr. Felix 
Morley, president of Haverford 
College, and the distinguished Re- 
publican leader from Ohio, Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft, oppose uni- 
versal military training after the 
wat. 

Why do such outstanding guests 
disagree? We will soon know, Our 
first speaker is Burgess Meredith, 
who is standing at a microphone 
on the other side of the country in 


California. All right, Burgess 
Meredith in Hollywood. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Meredith: 

Thank you. Now I’m an actor. 


I shouldn’t be debating anything. 
I shouldn’t be disagreeing with 
people, probably. But, I’m also 
a taxpayer and an ex-soldier, and 
that impels me tonight to speak 
of something I feel very strongly 
about. I think a law should be 
passed providing for a pesiod of 
peacetime military training for 
every American man and boy. 

I don’t like the side I’m on par- 
ticularly. That is, I don’t like 
the idea of military preparation. 
Nobody does, I’m sure. It’s not 
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civilized. Settlement of issues by 
force is not civilized. 
I agree it would have been much 


: 
: 
| 
: 
: 
: 


more decent to talk things out 


with Hitler. 


It would have been | 


more decent to persuade him by _ 


pure logic to abandon his unholy 


‘creeds and go back to wallpaper- 


ing, but he wouldn’t talk. There 
are certain people you can’t talk to. 

We have learned again and 
again, and to our apparent aston- 
ishment, that dictators won’t listen 
to reason. Yes, I wish we lived 
in a world where we didn’t even 
need policemen or night-watchmen. 
But, we do. We need policemen 
to protect our homes and need 
trained soldiers to protect our 
country, and I think we should 
have universal military training. 

I agree with General Eisenhower 
and General Marshall that we must 
never again be caught unprepared 
in a world war, and I believe that 
we must be flexible in this, and 
prepare to accept our full responsi- 
bility in an international organi- 
zation, and if, after five years or 
any amount of years, we have 
achieved sufficient international 
unity based on the San Francisco 
Charter, and feel that we have an 
international police force which 
can assure us of safety, then this 
universal military program could 
be subject to review. 

But, we shouldn’t be naive 
enough to assume that because the 
United Nations is joining the 
world in collective security, that 
we can dispense with military 
force. Actually the United Na- 
tions is built on a foundation of 
force, and we shall be expected as 
a member of the world organiza- 


tion to exert force to prevent ag- 
gression on the part of other na- 
tions, 

Millions of men have died to 
destroy fascism, but they haven’t 
succeeded. Nor will they have suc- 
ceeded in destroying fascism when 
we defeat Japan. The fascist rats 
are scattering and they are breed- 
ing in the dark corners, and they 
will incubate their children of 
hatred and aggression wherever 
they are, and they are everywhere. 

It is the duty, therefore, of every 
citizen who hates fascism to be pre- 
pared to fight them again. I em- 
phasize, every citizen, not a few 
citizens, nor a professional army. 
We need an American army — a 
peoples’ army — a total army, 
which can spring to the total de- 
fense of America, because we've 
learned that the only kind of army 
that can fight a modern war is a 
total army. 

Let’s listen to the counsel of 
men we know. General Marshall, 
chief of staff, tells us why a pro- 
fessional army, big enough to fight 
a modern war, would be inade- 
quate. He said, (1) it would be 
prohibitive in costs; insufficient in 
manpower, (2), and (3) repugnant 
to the ideals of America. 

Universal military training 
means a democratic army, a re- 
serve army, ready to fight the 
cause of democracy. So let’s be 
reservists for America. Let’s be 
reservists until the world is safe 
from the threat of future war. 
Let’s provide the basic training for 
the men who are to defend dem- 
ocracy in the wars of the future. 


There’s nothing un-American 
about being able to fight when 
an emergency arises and the cause 
is just, There is something very 
un-American about being unpre- 
pared in such circumstances. There 
is something very un-American in 
being too weak to defend our 
homes and our democratic institu- 
tions, and as General Marshall 
says, “The hierarchy of paid sol- 

iers is repugnant to the ideals of 
America.” 

It is through universal military 
training that we really understand 
what democracy means, and what 
it costs to preserve it. When any- 
body has been through a year of 
basic training, as I have, he knows 
that the best way to keep out of 
war is to be ready for it. Far 
from making you bloodthirsty and 
aggressive, it made me and all the 
others I knew so sick of war that 
we determined that we'd never 
again indulge in one. - But, we also 
felt that we would be ready if one 
came. 

So, let’s demand of our young 
men, American citizens, like you 
and me, preparedness through uni- 
versal training. Let’s say with 
them, “If the cause of democracy 
and the peace of the world is 
threatened, Pll be ready. If I 
leave my plow, my school, my 
desk, my factory, my easel, or my 
workbench, I will know where to 
report, and how to fight for my 
country.” 


The citizens army of the type 
I’m talking about means an army 
trained before the emergency is up- 
on us. The business of war is so 
technical and so complicated that 


training is necessary if we are to 
prevent enormous sacrifices. 

Let’s be realistic. Let’s think 
for just a moment of the thousands 
of American boys who lie buried 
tonight on foreign battle fields. 
I’m speaking of the boys who died 
because they were not ready to 
fight, because they were untrained 
for the art of war. 

Let’s insist on universal peace- 
time training, if only for a limited 
period, for these reasons: (1) to 
insure effective defense in case of 
attack; (2) to implement Amer- 
ica’s peace policies by giving its 
diplomacy strength and standing 
among the nations of the world; 
and (3) to give the trainees phys- 
ical and disciplinary benefits of 
value in both peace and war. This 
may be a realistic program, but 
it’s better to be realistic and live, 
than unrealistic and die. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Kaltenborn: 
Thank you, Mr. Meredith. Now, 


let us have the voice: of a United 
States Senator, Senator Taft. Sen- 
ator Taft of Ohio. (Applause.) 


Senator Taft: 


Ladies and gentlemen, univer- 
sal compulsory military training 
as propagandized by the War 
Department contemplates that 
every boy be taken from his home, 
his family, his school, or his job 
for twelve consecutive months at 
about seventeen years of age and 
taught to be a disciplined soldier. 

I am opposed to such conscrip- 
tion in time of peace, (1) because 


it is unnecessary; (2) because it is 
a serious abridgment of the very 
freedom we went to war to protect. | 

Any people which learns to ac- 
cept such a radical limit on free- 
dom of the person in time of 
peace cannot seriously object to 
other statutory limitations on free- 
dom—on freedom of speech, and 
of the press, on freedom of enter- 
prise, on freedom of labor, or on 
freedom of the farmer. If we 
draft men, it is difficult, indeed, | 
to argue against the drafting of | 
property. 

I am opposed to peacetime 
conscription because we would be 
adopting the very essence of the 
totalitarianism which we denounce. 
Its advocates say that it teaches 
discipline. It does just that. It | 
teaches every boy that he must take 
orders from the state. 


I believe our boys and our 
people need less discipline and 
more initiative and original think- 
ing. Our present army is not the 
most disciplined army in the world, 
but there is no better army because 
the boys do some thinking for 
themselves. 

The army wants to make every 
boy a soldier, thinking as a soldier 
for the rest of his life. That 
would make this Nation a mitlitar- 
istic, aggressive force. It would 
set the pattern and every nation 
in the world would have to fol- 
low us. It would thus destroy 
every hope of peace in the world. 
It would make us an aggressor, 
for we have no need of ten million 
reserves, except to undertake a- 
foreign war. 


Those who advocate compulsory 
training seem to love it for its 
own sake, but is it necessary? 


Surely, we ought to determine 
first just what we want an army 
for, how large an army we need 
for those purposes, and how many 
reserves we need. Only then can 
we examine the alternative pro- 
posals and decide whether we can 
meet those needs on a voluntary 
basis as America has always met 
them in time of peace. 


There are a million and a quar- 
ter boys in each age group. If we 
train them all at a cost of two and 
a half billion dollars a year, in- 
cidentally, we would have twelve 
and a half million reserves between 
the ages of 18 and 27. What for? 
Certainly not for policing. These 
are reserves. 

It is said we shall have to meet 
sudden attacks from the air. How 
could such attacks be met except 
by a highly trained air force, and 
a professional army with the assist- 
ance of at the most a million 
reserves? 

What good could such a huge 
reserve mean except to invade 
foreign lands, as we are doing at 
ptesent? But if such an invasion 
again becomes necessary, it would 
take longer to build the modern 
ships and equipment for such an 
expedition than to train the men. 


The way to get a standing 


army in peacetime is to make - 


it a reasonably attractive occupa- 
tion—good pay, reasonable treat- 
ment for men and their families, 
and provision for retirement and 
retraining. 
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One reason all army officers 
want conscription is because they 
don’t take any interest in the im- 
proved conditions necessary to get 
an army on a volunteer basis. If 
the GI wants to improve those 
conditions in the army, he’d better 
not give the brass hats a conscript 
army. 

Any reasonable reserve can be 
secured on a voluntary basis if the 
army would give through the . 
National Guard organizations a 
basic three-months’ training in the 
summer, followed by — school 
courses and a further three-months’ 
unit training in another summer, 
with pay. I believe they could get 
about two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand boys in each age group on 
such a voluntary basis, That, per- 
haps, would give all the reserves 
we need. 

A dozen other plans have been 
proposed, but, of course, the Gen- 
erals will find objections to all of 
them. They want the boys for 
twelve months consecutively be- 
cause they want to change their 
habits of thought and action, and 
make them soldiers for the rest of 
their lives. Nothing else will do. 

In any event what’s the hurry? 
We have a huge reserve today, 
good against sudden attacks for 
five years to come. Why not see 
what the world looks like after 
peace is made and decide then 
how big an army we need? 

Why not give the boys a chance 
to get out of the army, and think 
it over, instead of pretending to 
poll them in the camps? 

The answer is, apparently, that 
if we let the people calm down 


from the emotion of war, they will 
never be for conscription. That 
certainly is the argument of a good 
totalitarian, with a profound dis- 
trust of democracy! (Applause.) 


Moderator Kaltenborn: 


Thank you, Senator Taft. Now, 
let me present one of America’s 
distinguished educators, Dr. Ed- 
ward C. Elliott, president of Pur- 
due University. Dr. Elliott. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Dr. Elliott: 


An old Hoosier schoolmaster is 
here permitted to open his mind 
upon this much controverted mat- 
ter of national policy. He has not 
been propagandized by the War 
Department. (Applause.) As a 
schoolmaster, he would prefer to 
listen and learn. However, as a 
completely naturalized Hoosier, he 
is unable to resist the temptation 
for argument, thereby exercising 
his inalienable American right to 
be proven wrong. This right to 
be proven wrong, he generously 
concedes to those who have chosen 
a position contrary to his. 

Now let there be driven, be 
placed and driven, the stakes that 
would clearly outline the stand he 
is prepared to defend. The grim 
and tangled conditions surround- 
ing the lives of all humanity to- 
day, conditions threatening not 
only the survival of individuals 
but of nations as well, seems to 
me to dictate these six conclusions 
as to the proposed plan for mili- 
tary training: ; 

Let us accept the underlying 
ptinciple of the plan. 


Let us accept it now. 

Let us accept it to be applied for 
a brief trial period—three to five 
years. 

Let us accept it as a form of in- 
surance for our national safety 
during the critical first years of 
the effort to test the strength and 
the human workability of the new 
constitution for free mankind re- 
cently written in San Francisco. 


Let us accept it with such pro- 
visions as will result in the least 
dislocation of the normal lives of 
the youths concerned. 


And, finally, let us accept it in 
such form as to represent a great 
national experiment for the dis- 
covery, for the enlarged oppor- 
tunity, and for the future develop- 
ment of the best of the scientific 
and technical ability of American 
youth. 


At this moment, I have the con- 
viction that this Nation must face 
the realistic and disturbing fact 
that any enduring peace in the 
world is beyond early attainment. 
Human nature being what it is, 
governments and moralities of na- 
tions being what they are and are 
likely to remain during the years 
ahead, we must be prepared to live 
dangerously. I’m in full agree- 
ment with Burgess Meredith who 
has just said there is something 
very un-American in being unpre- 
pared. 

While we have the task of 
dreaming and doing for peace, at 
the same time we have the solemn 
and continuing obligation of be- 
ing fully prepared to protect all 
of that which is rightfully ours to 
protect. 


The experiences of the last four 
years have taught us how depend- 
ent we are upon our trained youth 
to provide this protection. All 
these youths are entitled to the 
basic preparation for their duties 
as protectors of the American faith. 

Therefore, it is my clear, but I 
must confess reluctant, conclusion 
that this new thing needs to be 
done and done now. This con- 
clusion does not make me, to quote 
Senator Taft, a good totalitarian 
with profound distrust in democ- 
racy. 

But our needs for national se- 
curity may not disregard the wel- 
fare of the individual youth to be 
effected by compulsory military 
training. I’m fully persuaded this 
training may cause to be a great 
constructive force for the better- 
ment of American education. 

Fifty years ago, I was submitted 
to compulsory military training 
under a first lieutenant in the 
United States Army. You today 
know him as General John 
Pershing, the greatest teacher I had 
throughout all my years. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Now after more than 50 years 
of close responsible contact with 
military training in high schools, 
colleges, universities and camps, 
I have no doubt as to its educa- 
tional value. It is my clear obser- 
vation that rightly organized and 
administered, this form of training 
can be made to contribute to the 
making of stout character, to the 
sharpening of the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, to the under- 
standing of human cooperation, to 
the inspiration of leadership, to 


the clear recognition of the place 
of order in any progressive so- 
ciety. 

By this training, national civic 
service and relations are given a 
realistic as well as an ideal set- 
ting. It is an effective method of 
energizing the relation of the in- 
dividual youth to his democratic 
nation. (Applause.) 


Moderator Kaltenborn: 


Thank you, Dr. Edward C. EI- 
liott. Now we listen to another 
distinguished educator, Dr, Felix 
Morley, president of Haverford 
College and former editor of the 
Washington Post. Dr, Morley. 


(Applause.) 


Dr. Morley: 


Mr. Meredith and Dr. Elliott 
have both suggested that opposi- 
tion to peacetime conscription is 
unrealistic if not un-American. I 
wonder. I’m not an actor and 
I don’t propose to put on an act 
tonight. 

As one who is deeply interested 
in the education of free men, I 
merely intend to show realistically 
that universal military training af- 
ter the war would work serious 
injury to our colleges and to our 
Republic. 

I’m not talking about financial 
injury. Of course, the War De- 
partment would practically take 
over some of the colleges if we get 
permanent conscription. Like the 
German universities under the 
Nazis, presidents and faculties 
would have their financial problems 
solved and would become impor- 
tant figures in the totalitarian state, 
but we went to war to fight 


against, not for, totalitarian prac-. 


tices. 

Our country has not only the 
most independent, the most demo- 
cratic, but also the most leisurely 
system of higher education to be 
found anywhere. Our national 
greatness is largely due to insist- 
ance on giving the potential lead- 
ers of each oncoming generation 
time for individualistic study of 
our problems before they are called 
upon to work out the solutions. 


No country other than the 
United States and Canada has any 
parallel for the liberal arts col- 
leges placed between the basic edu- 
cation of the high school and the 
advanced professional training of 
the university. In Europe, if you 
were very lucky, you went direct 
from school to university, but you 
didn’t go to college because there 
were no colleges in our sense of 
the word. For over a century 
Europe has preferred conscription 
to colleges, and now look at the 
damn thing! (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 


Of course there is a shadow side 
to the leisurely phase about tradi- 
tional college training. It has per- 
mitted the development of those 
spectacular football teams, for 
which Indiana education is par- 
ticularly famous. (Applause.) Dr. 
Elliott takes proper pride in being 
a Hoosier. They tell me that out 
there the mew  freshman* asks, 
“Who’s your coach?” not “Where's 
the library?” (Laughter.) 

But the leisure of our college 
training has another and a much 
more important side. Because the 
American professional man has not 
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been under the same educational 
pressure as his European counter-— 
part, we have developed in this 
country, over the course of years, 
research skills which are the envy 
of the world. Whether it be doc- 
tors, engineers, architects, chemists, 
mathematicians, physicists, or any 
other division of scientific accom- 
plishment, the same applies. The 
North American scientist is a bet- 
ter scientist than his European, 
Latin American, or Asiatic com- 
petitor, and he is also, generally, 
a better citizen, The all-around 
superiority of American science is 
primarily due to the leisurely 
tempo of our higher education. 

Now what would be the effect 
of universal and military training 
on this present superiority? 


The effect would be twofold and 
each consequence would be so 
disastrous as to constitute, in time, 
a national calamity. 


In the first place, a year out 
of every professional student’s life 
for compulsory military training, 
whether it came at eighteen, at 
twenty-three, or in between, would 
inevitably interrupt continuity and 
diminish accomplishment. Even 
if we could avoid contraction of 
the scientific content of instruc- 
tion, the citizenship training of 
our colleges would be adversely 
affected. ) 

That brings me to the second 
point. College training is essen- 
tially directed to the development 
of the individual for service to 
mankind. Army training is es- 
sentially directed to the regimenta- 
tion of the individual for service 
to the state. A year of compulsory 


military training—and if we grant 
one year, I predict that the de- 
mand will soon be for two—would 
do more than wipe twelve months 
from the educational calendar. It 
would blunt that spirit of inquiry, 
dull that critical faculty, and re- 
press that development of inde- 
pendent judgment which together 
form both the scientific and the 
humanistic attitude. 


‘And let me tell you these qual- 
ities are not so common in Amer- 
ica that we can call it realistic to 
disregard their importance. 

I have a lively correspondence 
with college students now in the 
armed forces. I have asked dozens 
of them this question, “When you 
return to college, will you need 
special assistance in taking up your 
studies again, or will you be pre- 
pared to work on your own?” 

Practically without exception, 
these boys write that as much as 
they want to return to college they 
know they will find studying more 
difficult after their military experi- 
ence. “I have been successfully 
conditioned as a soldier. Now I 
shall have to be reconditioned as a 
student.”’ That actual quotation 
is typical. 

In other words, the more suc- 
cessful universal military training, 
the more it will injure our scientific 
pre-eminence. Yet that pre-emi- 
nance, more than any other single 
factor, has enabled us to win this 
war and would make us the victor 
in any future war that can be im- 
agined. And since this scientific 
pre-eminence is always so com- 
pletely and wholly at the disposal 
of the government, where is the 
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realism in urging that it be placed 
in jeopardy? (Applause.) 


Moderator Kaltenborn: 


Thank you, Dr, Morley. Now, 
I’m going to ask the four speakers 
to come up to the microphone here 
for a bit of give and take. There’s 
already been quite a little give 
and take. You've just heard Dr. 
Morley spoofing Dr. Elliott about 
certain intellectual qualities of his 
particular college and it suggests 
to me an excellent Town Hall 
topic, “Is the Football Coach or 
the Library the Greatest Influence 
in American Education?” Dr, El- 
liott, I think you're entitled to 
have first blood here. Would you 
care to pose a question to any one 
of the speakers? 

Dr. Elliott: Il first answer the 
question suggested by Dr, Morley. 
It is probably correct that the 
freshman would ask where the 
coach was rather than where the 
library was, because he would be 
certain to find the coach in the 
library. (Applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Dr. Morley, 
is that also true in your college? 

Dr. Morley: There’s a lot more 
in our library than coaches, 
though. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Eliiott: I understand you 
need them. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Let us get on 
with the subject of the evening. 

Dr. Elliott: May I ask a ques- 
tion, please? You said a moment 
ago, Dr. Morley, in the first place, 
a year out of every professional 
student’s life for military training 
would interrupt continuity and di- 
minish accomplishment, The citi- 
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zenship training of our colleges 
would be adversely affected. Will 
you tell me what a student would 
get by way of civic training dur- 
ing his one year at Haverford that 
he would not get during a year of 
basic training in the military 
camp? (Applause.) 


Dr. Morley: Well, I don’t want . 


to speak about Haverford because 
we want to put this on an average 
plane, I would say, Doctor, but 
what a man learns during his slow 
maturing—and it is slow, in four 
college years—his association with 
his fellows and the gradual de- 
velopment of leadership and the 
principles of citizenship in many 
indefinable ways, he does not get 
that in military service. He gets 
miany things in army service. He 
gets many things of educational 
value—I’ve had it myself. But he 
doesn’t get the same values that 
he gets on the college campus. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, 
Dr. Morley. I know that Burgess 
Meredith is listening to us out in 
Hollywood, and I wonder if he has 
a question that he would care to 
present at this time. 

Mr. Meredith: Yes, if Dr. Mor- 
ley won't think it’s an act, I’d like 


to ask him one. (Applause.) 
I'd like to ask you— 
Mr. Kaltenborn: Dr. Morley 


has agreed that it will not be an 
act, Burgess Meredith, so go right 
ahead. 

Mr. Meredith: All right, fine. 
He was speaking of the interrup- 
tion of youth between high school 
and college—the interruption of a 
scientific career—and what I’d like 
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to ask is wouldn’t that year of 
basic training possibly turn up 
more scientific-minded boys for 
higher education? I have heard 
it said that there isn’t a college 
president in the United States who 
won't tell you that the Army’s 
special training program and the 
V-12 program of the Navy turned 
up an unsuspected number of 
gifted boys who normally would 
never have been discovered and 
encouraged to go to college. Now 
you can’t take credit for this as 
an army procedure but it might 
possibly be a by-product. Id like 
Dr. Morley to comment on this. 

Dr. Morley: I quite agree we 
have the Army’s specialized train- 
ing program and there is no ques- 
tion that men went to college 
under that program who wouldn’t 
have gone to college otherwise, 
and who were superior in many 
ways, as potential scientists, to men 
who went to college, but it seems 
to me that it is going around 
Robin Hood’s barn to say that 
you’ve got to have compulsory 
military training to give under- 
privileged boys that opportunity. 
Why not spend one-quarter of the 
money on some form of federal 
scholarships? (Applazuse.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Senator Taft 
has a comment to offer. 

Senator Taft: Dr. Morley, this 
universal compulsory military serv- 
ice doesn’t send anybody to col- 
lege. It sends them out in the 
field for 12 months under a drill 
sergeant. There isn’t any educa- 
tion to be developed from this 
kind of training. The Army very 
wisely gave the boys some college 


training and other things in these 
courses, but as far as this is con- 
cerned the very purpose is to take 
them away from their schools, take 
them away from their colleges, and 
teach them strictly to be soldiers. 
That is the whole purpose of com- 
pulsory military training as now 
proposed. 

Mr. Kaltenborn: What do you 
say to that, Dr. Elliott? 

Dr. Elliott: If what you say, Sen- 
ator Taft, is right, then I’m wholly 
wrong because in my institution 
we ate giving these men educa- 
tional credit for what they have 
been doing in the camp and in 
the Army. 


Senator Taft: But Dr. Elliott, 
this plan is a plan to go in the 
field. General Marshall testified 
before us that the reason they 
want them for 12 months is they 
say they can’t start in the three 
months of basic training and in 
the unit training that is necessary 
strictly in the field and accomplish 
it in less than 12 months. There- 
fore, they’re not going to send any 
of these boys to college. They are 
going to take them out of college. 
This isn’t similar to the training 
that has gone on in the world war 
—in the present war. 

Mr. Kaltenborn: What do you 
say to that, Dr. Morley? 

Dr. Morely: Why it’s absolutely 
correct and, of course, if Dr. EI- 
liott will excuse me, we can’t com- 
pare the educational credits being 
given for the ASTP, which I ad- 
mire in many respects, with this 
question of conscription — perma- 
nent universal military training— 


after the war. They are wholly 
different propositions. Senator 
Taft sums it up by saying that one 
sends men from the field to col- 
lege—the other takes men from 
the college into the field. 


Mr. Kaltenborn: I hear that 
gtowl in the loud-speaker. Is that 


’ Burgess Meredith wanting to ask 
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another question? 

Mr. Meredith: I would not want 
to be on the side of thinking that 
this is going to save people’s souls, 
to go out for a year. I was simply 
trying to turn down the statement 
by Dr. Morley that it would not 
necessarily interrupt the scientific 
advancement of boys between their 
high school and their college. It 
would be a wonderful thing if 
there were no wars and that no 
men at all had to go to war, but 
we found that they did and it 
seems to me that if this was the 
way in which preparation could be 
made, with the slightest possible 
interference, I think that that is 
really the problem, because other- 
wise you've got to keep a huge 
army, a professional army, and 
what are you going to do about 
those people? 


Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, 
Burgess Meredith. I’ve got to in- 
terrupt you because we have come 
to the end of this particular part 
of the program. I see Senator 
Taft may have one quick question 
for which there can be only one 
quick answer. How about it, Sen- 
ator? 

Senator Taft: No, I was propos- 
ing an answer, Mr. Kaltenborn. 
My suggestion of the difference is 


this. Up to this time, we have 
relied, to form the character of 
our boys, on the home, first, and 
on the school teacher, second, and 
on the colleges, if you please, 
third. This is a proposal to change 
their character, to mold their char- 
acter, by a federal training, by 
teaching them from Washington 
to be one kind of soldier, to be a 
soldier, and to indoctrinate them 
with the theories of the military 
cast. 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, 
Senator Taft. Its time now to 
turn for our discussion to the vis- 
ible audience here in Town Hall, 
but before we do that let us pause 


for a moment for station identifi- 
cation. 

Announcer: You are listening to 
America’s Town Meeting, the pro- 
gram that gives both sides of ques- 
tions vitally important to you, 
sponsored by the most widely read 
of all magazines, The Reader’s 
Digest. For a complete copy of 
this discussion, including the ques- 
tion period immediately following, 
send for the Town Meeting Bul- 
letin. Write to Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York. Enclose 
10 cents to cover the cost of print- 
ing and mailing. Now, here again 
is our guest moderator for the 
evening, Mr. H. V. Kaltenborn. 
Mr. Kaltenborn. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Kaltenborn: I turn at once 
to a soldier that I see there. Will 
you rise and put your question? 
It is addressed to Dr. Elliott. 

Man: Vd like to know what age 
group the affirmative suggests and 
for what length of service will it 
be necessary? 

Dr. Elliott: 1 would say that 
beginning at 18 years—I think 
that’s the provision in the prin- 
cipal proposal that has been set 
before Congress—and the Army 
says they need one year. I have no 
other way than to accept the deci- 
sion of men like General Marshall 
on that. My own observation is 
that the year will be of an im- 
mense value to the great majority 
of those men. 

To be sure, I recognize that it 
will damage some men. But so 
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does my university damage some 
men. So does Haverford College 
damage some men. (Applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, Dr. 
Elliott. The gentleman on the 
aisle. 

Man: My question is for Senator 
Taft. I have written military 
training would teach discipline 
and physical coordination to the 
youth of America. Would you 
outlaw the R.O.T.C. in land-grant 
colleges and the physical educa- 
tion in high schools and colleges? 

Senator Taft: No, ’'d want phys- 
ical education. If you want to 
secure health for the boys of this 
country you’ve got to begin long 
before the age of 17. You have 
got to begin in school—you’ve got 
to teach physical training in school 
——and you should and many 


schools do. It could easily be 
made universal. There is no neces- 
sity that I can see to call a man 
out for a year away from the 
people that he ought to be sup- 
porting or the things he ought to 
be doing in school in order to 
teach him physical training. In- 
cidentally, most of the faults, for 
instance, in the present war were 
teeth, eyes—things that occurred 
long before he came into the Army 
and couldn’t be corrected after 
they got him in. 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, 
Senator Taft. The young lady 
here. Rear center. 

Lady: My question is addressed 
to Burgess Meredith. Senator Taft 
said that the habits of thought and 
action in the Army are undesirable 
for our American youth. Do you 
agree with this as a member of the 
armed forces? 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Meredith, you 
heard that? 

Mr. Meredith: Yes. Senator 
Taft said two things. He said what 
you just quoted and he also said 
that our present Army, I think I 
have it correct here, our present 
Army is the most disciplined in the 
world, but there is no better army 
because the boys do some thinking 
for themselves. It seems to me 
he’s answered the question for you. 
I do not think that in the Army 
we had any occasion but to”think 
for ourselves and to become better 
citizens. That’s a personal opinion 
on my own patt. 

Mr. Kaltenborn: 
has a comment. 
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Senator Taft: Well, I think I 
was misunderstood. What I said 
was it was not the most disciplined 
army in the world but it was the 
best. (Applause.) 

Mr. Meredith: He said it was 
the best because the boys do some 
thinking for themselves, did he 
not? 

Mr. Kalienborn: 
woman on the left. 

Lady: My question is addressed 
to Dr. Morley. Do you feel, Dr. 
Morley, that one year .of military 
training will make a boy lose all 
he has learned in 16 or 18 years 
about democracy? 

Dr. Morley: I don’t believe that 
I heard that. Would you mind 
repeating it? 

Lady: Vll try to speak a little 
louder. Do you feel that one year 
of military training will make a 
boy of 16 or 18 years of age lose 
all he has learned about democ- 
racy? 

Dr. Morley: No, I don’t think 
it would make him lose all he has 
learned about democracy, and I 
think it would teach him a good 
deal additional about democracy. 
I would willingly say that. But I 
think he would lose certain values 
—those that I have suggested in 
my talk. [’m not at all suggesting 
that a year of compulsory military 
training would be all to the bad 
for everybody. 

I'm just suggesting that in the 
aggregate the dangers of it out- 
weigh the possible benefits of it. 
{ would quite agree that it would 
teach any boy who took it some- 
thing about democracy, but I don’t 
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thing it’s the best way to teach 
him something about democracy, 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, Dr. 
Morley. As I came into Town 
Hall, ! ran across Major George 
Fielding Eliot who I believe is 
present in the audience. He is a 
notable military expert, an expert 
on this particular topic, which | 
believe he debated in January of 
this year in this very place. Major 
Eliot, perhaps you have a question 
to be addressed to one of our 
speakers. 

Major Eliot: 1 might make one 
point on what Senator Taft has 
said and ask him about it. I have 
some knowledge about the rather 
tentative plans for military train- 
ing. As I understand it, the 
trainees, when they are called up 
are going to be divided between 
the Army and Navy on the basis 
of about eight to three—eight for 
the Army and three for the Navy. 
Then the army group is further 
going to be divided about 40 per 
cent to the army air forces and 
about 35 per cent to the army 
ground forces and about 25 per 
cent to the army service forces. 
That works out that about 56 per 
cent, to begin with, will go either 
into the Navy or the army air 
forces. In the army service forces 
also there is a great deal of tech- 
nical training. 

These forces require, as all 
modern forces do, a very high 
degree of technical training of all 
sorts—mechanical, electrical, every- 
thing that goes to make up a mod- 
ern industry. I should like to in- 
quire of Senator Taft where he 
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gets this drill sergeant idea? 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Senator Taft: Well, as I under- 
stand, everyone goes through the 
basic course to begin with. The 
amount of technical—at least 13 
weeks or 15 weeks, I don’t know, 
I’m not in the confidence of the 
War Department (laughter )—but, 
as presented to the Nation at large, 
there is first a basic training. They 
must have 12 months. You’re not 
going to make a technician in 12 
months. All these technical peo- 
pie, who are going to be technically 
trained, are going to have to go on 
after the one year. There are re- 
fresher courses. There are other 
courses to be added to this train- 
ing. 

As far as making a technician 
out of 2 man, in 12 months, it can’t 
ke done. Certainly it can’t be 
done until after he’s got through 
his basic training and his unit 
training and the other things he’s 
got to learn. You can’t even make 
a pilot in 12 months in the air 
corps. 

No, if you want these tech- 
nically trained men, they’ve got to 
be professional men. They’ve got 
to be in the Army. We've got to 
have an Army big enough to de- 
fend this country, and I’m in favor 
of that. Ill say now, in answer 
to Mr. Meredith, that I don’t 
think the Army will ask for one 
less man in the regular profes- 
sional trained army because we 
happen to have 10 million reserves 
partly trained. (Applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, 
Senator Taft. Yes, Major Eliot? 

Major Eliot: Yd like to know 
why it is, if what Senator Taft 


said is true, that you can’t do this 
job-in the time allotted, why it is 
then that General Marshall, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, and all the other 
officers who have led and com- 
manded the armed forces of this 
Nation victoriously and _ success- 
fully in this war, think to the con- 
trary? (Applause.) 

Senator Taft: The answer to 
that is this. This is the profes- 
sion of these gentlemen, There 
never has been a general who hasn’t 
been in favor of universal military 
conscription (applause)—never in 
the history of our country or any 
country, beginning with George 
Washington, if you please. A man 
who is a professional military sol- 
dier can’t see anything but obtain- 
ing the tools that are necessary 
for his trade in the easiest possible 
way and in the greatest volume. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: 
woman at the right. 

Lady: My question is to Dr. 
Elliott. Does not the constant re- 
currence of war prove that we must 
now use our energy, intelligence, 
and manpower in the peaceful so- 
lution of well-known world prob- 
lems that constantly cause wars, 
instead of preparing for the next 
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war? (Applause.) 
Dr. Elliott: I wish that were 
true. I wish it were workable for 


human beings. But, until human 
beings reach that level of perfec- 
tion, suggested by your question, 
I don’t propose that this Nation 
shall be caught unprepared while 
human beings and nations are be- 
coming perfect, (Applause.) ; 

Mr. Kaltenborn: The man in 
the blue coat. 
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Man: 
gess Meredith the following ques- 
tion, If no one in any country is 
being trained, is that not the equal 
of every one being trained? A 
small international police force 
could enforce this. 

Mr. Meredith: Ym certainly in 
favor of that, and the moment that 
we have an international police 


force, I think the first thing that © 


the Congress should do would be 
to eliminate this training. I ab- 
solutely believe in an international 
police force, but I must remind the 
man who asked the question, that 
we don’t have one right at the 
present time. 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Ym going up 
to the balcony for a question. The 
young man on the extreme rear. 

Man: My question is to Dr. 
Elliott. One of the main causes 
of World War I was militarism, 
Would we not endanger interna- 
tional security by allowing other 
countries, friendly or enemy, to 
show that we are afraid of some- 
thing? 

Dr. Elliott: I do not think so, 
but that is only an old school- 
master’s opinion, sir. I want to 
be ready in the event that what we 
would wish to happen, does not 
happen. (Applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you. 
The lady in the first row of the 
balcony. 


Lady: Mr. Taft. Why do you 
infer that a year’s military train- 
ing will make men soldiers for the 
rest of their lives—I think that’s 
what you said. I have yet to meet 
a GI who wants to remain in the 
Army after four years. (Applause.) 


I would like to ask Bur- — 
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Mr. Taft: 1 didn’t say it would 
make them soldiers for the rest of 
their lives, I said that the desire 
of the Army was to make them 
think as soldiers for the rest of 
their lives. That’s the very pur- 
pose of getting them in, so from 


that time on they think in mili- . 


tary terms. 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, 
Senator Taft. The gentleman here 
in front. 

Man: Yd like to ask Senator 
Taft if the question of national 
defense can be separated from the 
question of compulsory training? 

Senator Taft: Certainly, I think 
it can. That’s the very thesis of 
our argument this evening. Dr. 
Morley and I in no way dispute 
the need for completely adequate 
defense. In fact, you can set up 
all the United Nations organiza- 
tions you want to, and I wouldn’t 
dismiss one soldier that we have, 
contrary to Mr. Meredith’s reply 
to the last question. No, we must 
have an adequate army and we 
must have adequate reserves. But 
what are those? How many? Do 
you need twelve million men be- 
tween 18 and 27 for that purpose? 
Can’t you do it by voluntary 
means? We have an Army now 
that is perfectly adequate for the 
next five years as far as reserves 
are concerned. They can all be 
called back for the immediate 
emergency. Let’s wait until we see 
what the world does look like to 
decide how big an army we do 
need, how many reserves we need, 
and then see if we can’t get them 
by the traditional American volun- 
tary system. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Kaltenborn: Lady on the 
aisle, please. ; 

Lady: Mr. Kaltenborn, my ques- 
tion is addressed to Burgess Mere- 
dith. Isn’t it true, Mr, Meredith, © 
that if the peace conference is suc- 
cessful there will be no need to 
prepare for a third World War? 
And, isn’t it more important to 
assure an enduring peace now, than 
to talk of military training? 

Mr. Kaltenborn: All right, Bur- 
gess Meredith. A 

Mr. Meredith: .1 thought that 
the security of the world was go- 
ing to rest on force, that we were 
going to see to it that from now 
on we wouldn’t have to go out 
and argue with Hitler, and argue 
with Japan, but we’d be ready to 
tell them when they were wrong. 
in no uncertain terms. 

I think, and I hope with you, 
that eventually, no arms will be 
necessary, but I think, until that 
time comes, we should not make 
the mistake that we have made and 
expect to persuade them back into 
peaceful pursuits. (Applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: I see a young 
man in the balcony who looks to 
be just about old enough to enter 
military service, if there is to be 
military service. What’s your ques- 
tion, please? 

Man: My question is for Dr. 
Elliott. If we get military train- 
ing after this present war wouldn’t 
it bring us eventually face to face 
with Russia and her military train- 
ing and thus necessitate another 
world conflict? After all, Russia 


’ and the United States are the two 


most influential countries in the 
world today. (Applause.) 


Dr. Elliott: 1 can give a cate- 
gorical answer. It'll be an un- 
satisfactory answer and the answer 
is “No.” But you and I might de- 
bate that for a whole hour, sir. 
I can see that you might possibly 
be right. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: 
for one more question. 

Man: Id like to ask Dr. Elliott 
this question. Now with the com- 
plete disarmament of the Axis and 
fifty nations determined on peace 
and America alert, isn’t it reason- 
able to assume, in case of neces- 
sity, that we could prepare for de- 
fense if it should arise? 

Dr. Elliott: Y am interested in 
that question, sir, and in the re- 
sponse made by Senator Taft a 
moment ago that we already have 
a reserve army that could be de- 
pended upon in an emergency. 
I've asked myself whether those 
boys on a hundred battlefronts 
haven’t already done their duty? 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, Dr. 
Elliott. Now while our speakers 
prepare their summaries, America’s 
Town Meeting and The Reader's 
Digest present a special guest, who 
will speak to you from Washing- 
ton. He is the chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, Paul 
V. McNutt. We take you now to 
Washington and Mr. McNutt. 

Mr. McNutt: Right after Pearl 
Harbor, The Reader's Digest pub- 
lished a letter to the people of 
Japan. It said then that once 
America is involved in war, Amer- 


We've time . 


icans will do anything to win. ' 


Today, a postscript needs to bé 
added. We'll do anything to win 
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soon and unconditionally. How 
long it takes is important. 

A. sailor on a fighting ship in 
the Pacific was told that Victory 
over Germany had just been an- 
nounced over the ship’s radio and 
after his first few moments of ex- 
uberation, he settled down once 
more soberly to remark, “But 
here there’s still time to die.” 

Through even greater efforts on 
the home front we can cut down 
the time our men must fight. 
There are still shortages of work- 
ers in many jobs vital to Victory. 
Railroads are at the top of our 
urgency list. To move millions of 
troops and mountains of war sup- 
plies westward across the country 
we need workers in the ship repair 
yards to repair ships damaged in 
battle. 

We need men for lumbering and 
for the sawmills and the planing 
mills. We need men for the coal 
mines. We need men for the lead 
mines and the lead smelters—lead 
for war paint, bullets, cables, avia- 
tion gasoline, and batteries. 

We need men and women for 
the textile mills. Seasonal food 
processing urgently needs hundreds 
of thousands of full-time and part- 
time workers—food for the war 
front and the home front, and for 
people who will starve without 
our help. We must continue to 
produce millions of rockets, fire 
bombs, and other munitions. 

Japan hopes that from now on 
we will begin to slacken. But we 
will not slacken on the home front 
until we have accomplished a 
thunderous doom to the Japanese 
Empire. The workers of America 
will agree with the last words of 
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General Buckner, recently slain in 
the fighting at Okinawa. He said, 
“The American people must play 
their part on our team until we 
reach the place where Tokyo was.” 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, Mr. 
McNutt. Now for the summaries 
of tonight's discussion. First, we 
hear from Senator Robert A. Taft. 
(Applause. ) 

Senator Taft: Dr. Morley and 
I do not dispute the need for an 
adequate army for defense and for 
proper reserves. We feel that they 
can both be secured by voluntary 
American methods. Incidentally, 
my reference to the existing Army 
is merely to show there’s no hurry. 
This Army’s going to be in ex- 
istence for some years and we don’t 
need to have military conscription 
wow in order to meet a possible 
threat. 

Second, we believe that military 
conscription means the abandon- 
ment of American freedom and 
will encourage and promote the 
present dangerous tendency to all- 
powerful and totalitarian Federal 
Government. 

Third, we believe that it changes 
the character of education by the 
home and the school teachers in 
the local district and the kind of 
citizenship that each district wants 
its boys to have and substitutes for 
that a kind of education directed 
from Washington by the people 
with the feelings and emotions of 
a drill sergeant. 

Fourth, we think that military 
conscription in this country would 
set an example for the world 
which would be followed by every 
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nation, which would lead inevit- 
ably to war instead of to peace. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, 
Senator Taft. And now for the 
final summary by Dr. Elliott. Dr. 
Elliott. (Applause.) 

Dr. Elliott: After all, ladies and 
gentlemen, there isn’t very much 
difference between us. Rightly the 
principal argument relates to the 
issue of democratic ways and means 
of insuring national security. We 
as Americans hate war, with all of 
its inevitable waste of the blood of 
the Nation, with all its crushing 
burden of debt upon the children 
of coming generations, with all its 
resulting bureaucracy. 

We, as Americans, should have 
high hopes that the compact of 
San Francisco will stand the strain 
and the stress of the national and 
international forces that make for 
war. 

But during these critical testing 
years immediately ahead, let it be 
determined that we shall remain 
strong. The American youth 
affected by the proposed military 
training will want, indeed, will 
have a right, to be counted as an 
active part of the strength of that 
bridge over which this country 
shall move from the present to the 
indefinite future. 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, Dr. 
Elliott, Senator Taft, Burgess 
Meredith, and Dr. Morley for an 
enlightening discussion on a sub- 
ject of great importance to the 
parents of today and to their 
children. 


In order to cooperate with the 


Office of Defense Transportation, author of the Murray Bill now 
Town Meeting has abandoned the before Congress, will take the 
customary summer tour and the affirmative. 

program will originate in and Opposing them will be news- 
around New York City for the paper publisher Frank Gannett 
next few weeks. Beginning August and Raoul E. Desvernine, former 
9, when George V. Denny, Jr., re- president of Crucible Steel. 


turns to his accustomed post, the The program will originate at 
program will originate in and Town Hall in New York City and 
around Los Angeles, California. it will be my pleasure to act again 


Next week, we face the all-im- as guest moderator while my good 
portant issue of postwar jobs. The friend, George V. Denny, enjoys 
question of responsibility for full his well-earned vacation. Good 
employment will be discussed night. 
under the title, “Should Govern- Announcer: Thank you, Mr. H. 
ment Be Responsible for Continu- V. Kaltenborn. We'll be looking 
ing Full Employment?” James Pat- forward to having you with us 
ton, president of the National again next week. So listen in next 
Farmer’s Union and Senator Joseph Thursday and every Thursday for 
C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming, co- the sound of the crier’s bell. 


TOWN MEETING PREVIEW 


Should Congress Provide Health and Old Age Insurance for All? 
By CHARLES E. MARTZ 


The subject outlined in this preview is to our best knowledge the one which will 
be used on Town Meeting of the Air, Thursday evening, July 19, 1945. How- 
ever, in view of the rapidity of wartime developments there is always a possibility 
that another topic which seems. more urgent may be substituted. 


One of the most spirited debates In general, there are three pos- 
of our day has to do with what sible procedures from which we 
we know as “state medicine.” may choose. 

Those who favor this new way of 1. The Present Practice. Now, 
providing medical care for the in most places, doctors are inde- 
great masses of workers are op- pendent sellers of their services. 
posed chiefly by the medigal so- The sick or injured person, at least 
cieties representing the majority of _ theoretically, chooses his own doc- 
the doctors. Public opinion polls tor and pays that doctor at rates 
seem to indicate that most of the set by the doctor. The physician 
people disagree with the doctors. is free to accept or refuse patients 
The topic surely deserves careful who apply to him. Those patients 
study. who cannot afford to pay doctors’ 
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bills must either resort to some 
form of charity or go untreated. 


2. Voluntary Prepayment. A 
second system has made consider- 
able headway. Under the manage- 
ment of insurance companies, in- 
dustrial organizations, or medical 
associations funds are collected for 
use in emergencies. Individuals 
become members of an organiza- 
tion and pay stated sums weekly 
or monthly. They thus are in- 
sured against the abnormal costs 
of sickness. 


In some cases the insured is 
paid a sum of money for each 
week that he is ill, and he employs 
his own doctor. In others, the 
organization provides the doctor 
who is hired at a definite salary. 
Usually, however, the arrangement 
is purely financial—the patient is 
given the money due him and he 
makes his own arrangement with 
the doctor. 


3. Involuntary Prepayment. The 
topic for this Town Meeting calls 
for a consideration of a kind of 
involuntary insurance. It is prob- 
ably true that the voluntary insur- 
ance plans at present do not reach 
the great mass of low-income per- 
sons who are most in need of pro- 
tection. Therefore, it is suggested 
that medical treatment be made a 
past of the social security program. 
Each worker would make a pay- 
ment out of each pay check. The 
employer would make a like pay- 
ment for each of his employees. 
The Government would collect the 
money and administer the system. 


In return for payments, the 
workers would be entitled to med- 
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ical care without further expense. 
The plan might operate something 
like this. The doctors of each 
region would be free to enter the 
system or not as they saw fit. Each 
worker might select one of the co- 
operating doctors and become his 
“client.” To this extent, choice of 
doctors would be free. 

The doctor, having accepted a 
client, would be’ obligated to pro- 
vide ordinary medical care. Pay- 
ment would be made from the 
government’s fund, either as a 
definite monthly salary for each 
physician, or a flat sum per month 
for each client accepted by a 
physician. 

Making a Choice — Which of 
these three offers the greatest all- 
around advantages? 

There are many evidences that 
our present plan leaves something 
to be desired. Our low-income 
gtoups are likely to be dependent 
upon charity for medical treat- 
ment, and induction examinations 
in the last few years indicate that 
too many of our men are not so 
fit as théy might be. 

Statistics show that families with 
incomes of under $2,000 a year re- 
ceive an average of two doctor’s 
calls per year per person. Those 
with incomes of $5,000 to $10,000 
receive calls to the average of four 
per person per year. Comparative 
living conditions and nutrition 
standards would suggest that the 
lower income group needs more 
medical care than does the other. 
And 60 percent of our people had 
incomes of $2,000 or less in 1929. 


On this point there is little argu- 
ment. Most of our people do not 
get the medical service that they 
should have. The serious argu- 
ment arises over methods which 
might bring about better condi- 
tions. 

For Medicine Under Social 
Security—Those who favor a sys- 
tem of state medicine, such as sug- 
gested by the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill of the last Congress, 
advance these arguments; 


1. It will imsure adequate medical 
care for practically every American. 

2. Doctors’ incomes will be stabilized 
over good times and bad. They will 
be freed from the burden and em- 
barrassment of  bill-collecting. The 
doctor-patient relationship in the cases 
of lower-income patients will be greatly 
improved, 

3. Patients are more likely to see 
the doctor before ailments become 
serious. 

4. Poorer doctors are likely to be 
eliminated for even the poorest patients 
may become the clients of the efficient 
doctors. 

5. If every employee and every em- 
ployer pays a three percent tax on 
wages, six percent in all, some 3 to 4 
billion dollars a year will be available. 
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This is enough to permit the hiring | 
every effective physician at an averagy 
of $5,000 a year, to buy every avail 
able hospital bed at $5 a day, and ti 
spend 168 million dollars for drugs and 
medicines—and have considerable le 


for research and medical education. 


The Other Side—There 
strong case on the other side. 


is 


1. The patient might lose, becaus 
the incentive to give personal anc 
careful service would be removed. Th 
doctor would receive his pay from the 
Government, and its size might depen 
upon the number of clients he could 
sign up. 

2. Medical knowledge would not ad 
vance so rapidly, for the incentive to 
such advance would be lost in the 
routine of treating clients. 


3. The medical profession would be} 
injured, because advancement would 
likely go to those whose talent wast 
politics rather than to those whose 
great urge was to advance profession- 
ally. 

4, The proposed scheme of a nation- 
wide state medical system is too mam- 
moth and complicated for our present 
experience. Localities differ in many) 
respects, and a unified scheme would 
likely bring difficulties. 

5. The whole scheme is un-American. 
in that it interferes with the freedom | 
of individuals—of both doctors and 
patients. 


| 


